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In the Eastern United States, the BLM manages 39.7 million acres of subsurface mineral estate 
and 20,000 acres of surface, mostly small isolated parcels scattered throughout 31 States. 


Eastern States are administered 
by the Eastern States Office 
in Springfield, VA. 


Today, the BLM administers 264 million acres of public lands 
located primarily in 12 Western States, including Alaska. 


The agency administers 700 million acres of subsurface 
mineral estate located throughout the country. oe 
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Dear Reader: 


It is my pleasure to present to you this year’s 
edition of Public Rewards from Public Lands. 
This annual publication of the Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM) tells you about the value 
of these public lands—in economic, social and 
environmental terms. You will also find within 
these pages a fascinating story that says as 
much about our changing society as it does 
about the land. 


The BLM is a small agency with an enormous 
job. In fact we manage more land—264 million 
acres—than any other Federal agency. What is 
more, the West’s rapid population growth near 
public lands has created more land-use chal- 
lenges than any of us could have anticipated 
even five years ago. Yet during that time, 
because of budgetary and other reasons, the 
BLM’s workforce actually declined from nearly 
10,000 employees to 8,700 today. Clearly, the 
demands of the fast-changing West and the 
BLM’s declining capability cannot continue 
without consequences for the land. 


To focus our efforts, we have identified four 
land-management emphases where success is 
essential if we are to keep America’s great pub- 
lic land legacy intact. They are: 


Land-Use Planning for Sustainable Resource 
Decisions — Without current information about 
the land, its resources, and the desires of the 
American people, land-use decisions are diffi- 
cult to make and even more difficult to defend. 
The BLM must update its land-use plans so that 
Our managers can make sound decisions that 
will ensure the land’s health and productivity. 
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Public Land Treasures — As the West changes 
and grows, so does public appreciation for the 
special areas on BLM-managed lands. The BLM 
needs adequate funding to protect these con- 
gressionally and administratively designated 
areas, which include National Monuments, 
National Conservation Areas, Wilderness Areas, 
and Wilderness Study Areas. 


Watershed Restoration — Healthy watersheds 
are crucial for resources dependent on them, 
such as habitat for threatened and endangered 
species. The Bureau must act before threat- 
ened watersheds and riparian areas deteriorate 
to the point where they are beyond recovery. 


Safe Visits — With increased use of the public 
lands by visitors, safety issues have become 
critical. Identifying and mitigating hazards on 
public lands is a top priority for the BLM. 


This edition of Public Rewards from Public 
Lands looks at these land-management chal- 
lenges on a State-by-State basis. By succeed- 
ing in the four areas just noted, the BLM will 
safeguard the myriad resources and values of 
the public lands, including their wide open 
spaces. This open space is basic to the West's 
history, and is essential to the quality of life 
and lifestyle of Westerners. 


We in the BLM are proud to manage and pro- 
tect the public lands, and are committed to 
meeting the growing challenges facing us in 
carrying out our stewardship mission. 


| hope you'll enjoy Public Rewards from Public 
Lands, and come to appreciate the beauty and 
value of public lands as | have. 


Tom Fry , 
Director 
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Most of this public land is located 
in 12 Western States, including : 
Alaska. The Bureau, which has a 
budget of $1.4 billion and 
a workforce of about 8,700 
employees, also administers 
more than 700 million acres of 
sub-surface minerals estate 
throughout the nation. 

The BLM, established in 1946, 
preserves open space by 
managing the public lands 
for multiple uses, including 
outdoor recreation, 
livestock grazing, and mining, 
and by conserving natural, 
historical, cultural, 
and other resources 
and values 


found on the public lands. 
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Cities w/population > 50,000 
P Cities with population greater than 5,000 and city center is within 10 miles of BLM Land 
within 0 to 25 miles of PGAs, 43 million acres 
within 25 to 50 miles of PGAs, 58 million acres 
within 50 to 100 miles of PGAs, 57 million acres 
greater than 100 miles, 20 million acres 


National F, igur CS Fiscal Year 1999 


w ke a Collections from BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals 


GrazingFees $14,022,995 
| Recreation and Use Fees $7,638,176 
~ FLPMA Rights-of Way Rent $7,638,236 
- Miscellaneous Receipts $20,656,812 
“Sale of Land and Materials $21,956,883 
; Oregon and California (0&Q) Land Grant Fund $55,963,169 
Coos Bay Wagon Roads (BWR) Grant Fund $4,551,073 
Mining Claim Holding Fees & Service Charges $25,318,963 
Timber Receipts (Public Domain) $4,989,685 
Helium Revenues $16,100,000 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses $1,052,948,500 
‘TOTAL $1,230,833,875 
: Direct BLM Financial Transfers to the States 
Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) $124,580,977 
| Grazing Fees | $2,389,179 
Proceeds of Sales $2,432,494 
~ 0&C Grant Lands $64,718,261 
CBWR Grant Lands $514,589 
National Grasslands $405,918 
Timber Receipts (Public Domain) $199,587 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses $482,635,403 
TOTAL $677,876,408 
BLM Investment in the States 
Management of Land and Resources $458,032,000 
Land Acquisition $13,872,000 
Range Improvements $8,764,000 
Construction and Access $10,997,000 
Management of 0&C Lands $97,598,000 
Central Hazardous Materials Fund $931,000 > 
Wildland Fire Preparedness $49,856,000 
Wildland Fire Operations $93,989,000 
Helium Operations $6,549,000 
TOTAL $740,588,000 
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National Commercial Use Activity on BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 1999 


Grazing Permits and Leases 18,568 permits and leases, 12,994,883 Animal Unit Months 
Timber Volume Sold 17.6 million cubic feet, 105.2 million board feet 
Oil and Gas Leasing 1,537 new holes started, 10.72 million acres in producing status, 


57,687 currently producing wells 


Helium Activity 8 active helium storage contracts, 5.7 billion cubic feet 
stored, 54 independent producers. 


Geothermal Production 51 producing leases, 5.9 million megawatt hours of energy 
Coal Production 134 producing leases, 387.6 million tons produced 
Mining Materials (Salables) 2,910 permits issued, 11.75 million cubic yards produced 
‘Nonenergy Leasables 505,626 acres under lease, 15.75 million tons produced 
Solar power plant. Gane and ei | 640 notices reviewed, 155 plans of operation reviewed 
Activity (Locatables) 
Rights-of-Way 2,690 granted 


National Wild Horse and Burro Program 


y 4,983 5,306 5,263 


3,731 1,095 
J Wild Horses : Wild Burros 
Two burros munch grass during a * Some animals are not adopted the same year that BLM removes them from the range 
Bloomington, Illinois, wild horse and burro 
adoption. 


National Recreation Figures - 
on BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 1999 


Recreation Use Permits Numbers Revenues 
1994 1999 1994 1999 
"Special Recreation Permits 15,072 42356 2=———s«$1, 286,271 ~ $2,361,028 
1994 1999 Recreation Use Permits 102,902 229,279 $526,000 $1,573,743 
Recreation Use Fees - Revenues Recreation Use Fees __ 1994 1999 
PE Land and Water Conservation Fund and $2,229,287 $5,714,029 
ag Me Fee Demonstration Authority 
ae (Recreation Use Permits, Concessions, 
4,000,000 Special Recreation Permits, Golden Passports) 
3.000.000 Cost Recovery and Other Contributions $488,218 $457,066 
2,000,000 Fo a gs aad crane Lt =? 
Total Revenues $2,717,505 $6,171,095 
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Recreation Fee Demonstration Program, FY 1999: 95 projects, $5,153,000 collected 


Public Land Treasures on the Public Lands and Related Waters 


(Administrative and Congressional Designations Managed by the BLM) 


BLM National Landscape Conservation System 


: “National Monuments - (3,317,017 acres in 7 National Monuments) 


1,023,785 acres in Grand Canyon-Parashant National Monument in Arizona 
71,100 acres in Agua Fria National Monument in Arizona 
129,022 acres in Ironwood Forest National Monument in Arizona 
840 miles of coast (12 mi. wide) in the California Coastal National Monument 
163,852 acres in Canyons of the Ancients National Monument in Colorado 
52,790 acres in Cascade-Siskiyou National Monument in Oregon 
1,870,800 acres in Grand Staircase-Escalante National Monument in Utah 


National Conservation Areas - (11,834,680 acres in 9 NCAs) 


1,200,000 —_acres in Steese National Conservation Area in Alaska - includes Birch Creek 
Wild and Scenic River 
56,400 acres in San Pedro Riparian National Conservation Area in Arizona 
22,047 acres in Gila Box Riparian National Conservation Area in Arizona 
56,025 acres in King Range National Conservation Area in California 
9,500,000 —_acres in California Desert National Conservation Area in California 
57,725 acres in Gunnison Gorge National onan At in Colorado 
484,873 acres in Snake River Birds of Prey econe Conservation Area in ange 
196,890 acres in Red Rock Canyon National Conservation Area in Nevada : 
262,000 acres in El Malpais National Conservation Area in New Mexcs 


Other National Landscape Conservation System Units Managed by the BLM: 


7,400 acres in the Headwaters Forest Reserve in California 
2,048 miles of 35 Wild and Scenic Rivers (20% of the national system) in 
five states - 1,001,668 acres managed 
5,279,212 acres in 138 Wilderness Areas 
17,256,805 acres in 618 Wilderness Study Areas under interim management 
3,533 miles of 8 National Historic Trails (85% of the national system) 
(Iditarod, Juan Bautista De Anza, California Immigrant, Nez Perce, Lewis and 
Clark, Oregon, Mormon Pioneer, Pony Express) 
568 miles of 2 National Scenic Trails (Continental Divide (410) and 
Pacific Crest (158)) 
Total NLCS: 817 units/areas/landscapes in over 38 million acres 


(15 percent of the BLM’s land base) 


Ironwood Forest National Monument in 


Arizona. 


Gunnison Gorge National Conservation Area 
in Colorado. 
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Additional Administrative and Congressional Designations 


1,000,000 acres in the White Mountains National Recreation Area, Alaska 


100 acres in the Yaquina Head National Outstanding Natural Area, Oregon 


37,359 acres in the Lake Todatonten Special Management Area, Alaska 


23,200,000 acres in the National Petroleum Reserve Area, Alaska - summer range for 
the three largest caribou herds in the U.S. with 600,000 animals 


194,000 acres in the Santa Rosa Mountains National Scenic Area, California 


13,111,829 acres in 740 Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACECs) 


408,909 acres in 42 National Natural Landmarks 


Pg 3.3. at ae 


347,214 acres in 152 Research Natural Areas 


Santa Rosa Mountains National Scenic Area in 


California 187 miles of the Willamette American Heritage River in Oregon 


3,518 miles of 58 National Back Country Byways in 11 BLM western states 


429 miles of 26 National Recreation Trails 


355 Special Recreation Management Areas 


255 sites on the National Register of Historic Places encompassing 
3,610 contributing properties 


22 cultural sites as National Historic Landmarks 


3 Biosphere Reserves in the California Desert 


2 Globally Important Bird Areas in 56,500 acres (San Pedro Riparian NCA, 
Arizona; Yaquina Head National Outstanding Natural Area, Oregon) 


33,168,712 acres in 201 Herd Management Areas for wild and free-roaming 
horses and burros 


897 recorded caves and cave resource systems 


300 watchable wildlife viewing sites 


Total: 3,879 special areas in some 110 million acres (including NLCS units) 
(42 percent of the BLM’s land base) 


Great Basin Restoration 


The devastating fires ignited when a low-pres- 
sure system anchored itself off the northern 
California shore for a week in early August 
1999, spinning just enough moisture inland to 
create perfect conditions for lightning accom- 
panied by little or no precipitation. Grasses and 
shrubs, dried for weeks by hot winds and climb- 
ing temperatures, ignited virtually wherever 
lightning touched down. The resulting wild- 
land fires, fanned by gusty winds, were numer- 


ous, intense, fast-moving, and destructive. 


When the major fires finally were corralled a 
week later, about 1.7 million acres of land in 
the Great Basin had been scorched. Long- 
time observers said it had been 40 or 50 
years—or maybe longer—since a compara- 


ble fire season had occurred. 


As devastating as the fires were, they repre- 
sent only part of a bigger land-management 
challenge in the Great Basin. That challenge 


involves invasive annual weeds, which have 


been overwhelming native grasslands and 
shrublands for decades in the Great Basin, now 
dominating an estimated 25 million acres. 
The annual grasses—volatile fuels that burn 
quickly and carry fire farther—mean more 
wildland blazes in the future, followed by 
more annual weed invasions, accelerating the 
downward spiral of ecological health in the 
Great Basin and putting the public and fire- 
fighters at greater risk. This weed-and-fire 
cycle takes the Great Basin out of its natural 


fire regime. 


What this means is that the ability of the 
Great Basin to sustain natural resources is in 
serious jeopardy, with the weed-and-fire 
nemesis having pushed the Basin to the brink. 
The array of resources at risk because of fire 
and unwanted plant species is wide-ranging: 
watersheds, forage for livestock, wildlife and 
fish habitat, recreation, wild horses, soils, and 
other resources. It is difficult, in fact, to think 


of any natural resources that are not affected 
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Jeopardy... 


Wildland fires scorched more than 1.7 
million acres of the Great Basin in 1999, 
making it the worst fire season the region 
has experienced in four decades. The fires 
helped point out the deteriorating condi- 
tion of the Great Basin, particularly the 
problems associated with invasive annual 
weeds, which cover an estimated 

25 million acres. Photo by Kari K. Brown. 
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Great Basin’s 
decline... 
Restoration 1s 
a beginning, 
the point where 
the ecological 
decline can be 


turned around... 


BLM is leading an ambitious effort to 
restore ecological health to the Great 
Basin. The "Great Basin Restoration 
Initiative" may be the most challenging 
—and rewarding—task ever under- 
taken by the agency. Photo by Kari K. 


Brown. 
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by the Great Basin’s decline. Moreover, the 
social and economic well-being of the area is 
tied to the health of the Great Basin. 


Yet among the desolation of the big burns— 
Sadler, Dun Glen, Mule Butte, Jungo, Poker 
Brown, and others—Federal land managers 
and others familiar with the natural resources 
see a chance to revitalize this raw land. Out of 


ashes, they see an opportunity. 


The fact is, the Great Basin fires created a pos- 
sibility for land managers to do more than 
merely rehabilitate the land, which essentially 
amounts to stabilizing soils. The opportunity 
that awaits is to restore ecosystems to their 


proper functioning condition. 


In August and November 1999, teams of spe- 
cialists met to map out a strategy for restoring 
the Great Basin. The teams acknowledged 
that the Great Basin’s ecological resiliency is 
failing as annual grasses and noxious weeds 
cover the land. They recognized that tradition- 
al means of fighting invasive species and reha- 
bilitating public rangelands were not enough. 
They recommended that a true restoration 
effort, beyond any other attempted on 


Western rangelands, must begin soon, before 


the ecological point of no return is reached. 


Restoration would be expensive, averaging an 
estimated $100 per acre. But the cost of doing 
nothing, the teams warned, ultimately would 
be much higher, as the character of the Great 


Basin could change permanently. 


Restoration will not return the Great Basin to 
pristine conditions. Too much has already 
changed for that to occur. But it can protect 
healthy rangelands, reclaim crucial areas with 
high potential for recovery, and restore some 
shrublands. Restoration is a beginning, the 
point where the ecological decline can be 


turned around. 


Since the teams met, the Great Basin 
Restoration Initiative has begun, starting with 
the efforts of an implementation team. The 
team is developing a plan that will describe 
how restoration work can be carried out with- 
in the BLM’'s existing structure in five key 
areas: planning; inventory and assessment; 
implementation; monitoring and evaluation; 
and science. 

Funding for restoration remains a question 
mark as no permanent account exists for it, 
meaning that, for now, money must be allo- 


cated on an annual, piecemeal basis. 


This approach restricts the effectiveness of 
restoration by not allowing long-term plan- 
ning and research, both of which are critical to 
the effort’s success. Still, restoration planning 
is moving ahead. A report,“The Great Basin: 
Healing the Land,” published by the BLM in 
April 2000, called for: | 


+ identifying plant communities and their 


associated resources; 


* determining the condition of plant 
communities, other natural resources, 


and areas at greatest risk; and 


+ identifying the areas with the highest 
priority for restoration based on resource 
needs and the probability of treatment 


success. 


The same report also highlighted general prin- 
ciples to guide restoration work. Among 
them: 


+ Restoration will encompass all 
landscapes in the Great Basin, and not 
just those burned in 1999. 


* Decisions about restoration activities 
will be made with involvement of local 


communities and Tribes. 


* Restoration will be based on the best 


available science. 


+ Native species will be given preference 
in seeding projects, pending seed 


availability, cost, and chance of success. 


* The Great Basin must be managed for no 
net loss of sagebrush habitat and salt 
desert shrub habitat. 


The Great Basin fires of 1999 were not entirely 
unexpected. They were the natural conse- 
quence of the weed-and-lightning combina- 
tion. But the fire-and-weed cycle is anything 
but natural. Nature might eventually correct 
what is wrong in the Great Basin, according to 
rangeland ecologists, but probably only after 
a noxious weed cycle dominates the ecosys- 
tem over several hundred years. Even then, 
there are no guarantees that the Great Basin 
will return to a healthy, functioning ecosystem 
without help. In the meantime, managers 
and firefighters face more frequent wildland 
fires of longer duration and intensity, costing 
more money and staff to fight, and inflicting 
more damage and disruption than was wit- 
nessed even in 1999. Key resources, such as 
sage grouse habitat, will likely continue to 


deteriorate. 


Restoration of the Great Basin is a monumen- 
tal effort, perhaps the single most daunting 
land-management challenge the BLM has ever 
undertaken. Using only traditional rehabilita- 
tion methods is not an option, nor is doing 
nothing, in the view of the BLM’s leaders, 


specialists and partners. 


Restoration work in the Great Basin is begin- 
ning now—while there is still time to shape 
the future of this rugged, isolated, and surpris- 


ingly fragile land. 
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Colorado’s 8.3 million acres of BLM public 
lands, along with 27 million acres of mineral 
estate, are concentrated primarily in the west- 
ern portion of the State. The lands range from 
alpine tundra, colorful canyons, and mesas in 
the southwest, to rolling sage-covered hills in 


the northwest. 


These public lands play a vital role in provid- 
ing open space and contribute to Colorado's 
quality of life. But managing these lands is a 
challenging task for the BLM, particularly at a 
time when the State’s population has 
increased from 3.3 million in 1990 to about 4 
million in 2000, a 23 percent increase. With 
more people using the public lands for recre- 
ation, as well as for more traditional purposes, 
such as grazing and mining, open space is fast 
becoming the land management issue of the 
Ist century. The fact is, open space—the 
West's distinctive quality—is shrinking, and 
this makes the BLM’s management of the 


public lands more important than ever. 


To manage these lands effectively, the BLM 
needs up-to-date land-use plans, which form 
the foundation of the agency’s decisionmak- 
ing ability. In Colorado, seven of the BLM’s 11 
Resource Management Plans are more than a 
decade old. Yet current funding is inadequate 
for BLM to make the necessary changes to 
these plans, work that will cost about $7.5 


million over the next five years. 


Such growth has left many public land parcels 
in or near communities completely surrounded 
by residential developments, effectively elimi- 
nating public access. This has occurred in 
several areas around Grand Junction, and 
continued development could eliminate public 


access to even larger public land areas. 


The Grand Junction Field Office manages nearly 
1.3 million acres of public land, mostly in Mesa 
and Garfield Counties. In Mesa County, where 

74 percent of the acreage is Federal land (man- 


aged primarily by the BLM), 


gS 


play a vital role 
in providing 

open space and 
contribute to 


Colorado’s 


quality of life... 


The Alpine Loop Back Country Byway 
offers spectacular opportunities to hike 
among the wildflowers. 
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Urban growth is occurring throughout the 
state. Near Grand Junction, anew 
subdivision is being built adjacent to public 
lands and a wilderness study area. 


...1n 1990, 
Grand Junction’s 
population was 
27,000; today it 1s 
nearly 43,000, 

a 63 percent 
increase in 


10 years... 


residents live within five miles of these lands. 
In 1990, Grand Junction’s population was 
27,000; today it is nearly 43,000, a 63 percent 
increase in 10 years. With such growth in mind, 
Grand Junction’s Urban Area Plan and the Mesa 
Countywide Land Use Plan determined that 
preservation of open space is central to main- 


taining the customs and culture of the area. 


Recreation on the Colorado River in the Grand 
Junction area is legendary. River trips on the 
Colorado River increased so much in the 1980s 
that rafters and outfitters began looking else- 
where for river recreation opportunities. They 
found the Gunnison River, just above the con- 
fluence with the Colorado River in Grand 
Junction. In 1979, there was little use and the 
BLM did not issue a single special recreation 
permit for the Lower Gunnison River. Today, 
there are 15 commercial outfitters operating 
on the river generating $250,000 in gross rev- 
enues. In only 20 years the use of both rivers 
has risen from almost nothing to levels that 


require intensive management today. 


In 1998, the BLM and Colorado State Parks 
joined efforts to manage a 140-mile segment - 
of the Arkansas River in south-central Colorado. 
That first year saw 179,000 people pay to raft 
the river, producing $64,000 in revenues. In 
1999, the number of rafting enthusiasts totaled 
nearly 294,000, generating $600,000. 


The Ruby Canyon/Black Ridge area west of 
Grand Junction is 113,000 acres of dispersed 
river landscapes and slickrock canyons. The 
heart of these public lands is the 72,000-acre 
Black Ridge Canyons Wilderness Study Area, a 
pristine area that is adjacent to the Colorado 
National Monument. In a sign of the times, 
new housing developments in the budding 
city of Fruita are growing toward the bound- 
ary of the Wilderness Study Area, which is sit- 


uated in Grand Junction’s backyard. 


Changing demographics in the Durango area 
over the past 10 years necessitated the 
establishment of the Durango Urban Interface 


Team, a committee of local, State, Federal and 


Containing the highest known density of archaeological sites in the Nation, the 


Canyons of the Ancients National Monument holds evidence of cultures and tradt- 


tions spanning thousands of years. This area, with its intertwined natural and cul- 


tural resources, 1s a rugged landscape, a quality that greatly contributes to the pro- 


tection of its scientific and historic objects. The Monument offers an unparalleled 


opportunity to observe, study, and experience how cultures lived and adapted over 


tame in the American Southwest. 


citizen representatives working to achieve 
effective management and responsible growth 
in the area. The primary economy of Durango, 
which is surrounded by public lands, consists 
of tourism and related recreational opportuni- 
ties. Durango’s issues are open space, access to 
public lands, and opportunities for outdoor 
recreation. The committee has been successful 
in sponsoring a comprehensive trails develop- 
ment plan as part of its effort to meet local 
needs. 


East of Durango are BLM lands and the 
Grandview Ridge subdivision, where a trails 
system is planned. However, the pinon- and 
juniper-covered BLM lands have posed a sig- 
nificant fire hazard and provided minimal for- 
age for wintering elk and mule deer herds. In 
the past two years a cooperative effort has 
succeeded in mechanically treating 400 acres 
with a hydro-mower, which efficiently mows 
down selected trees and shrubs. While treat- 
ment is expensive (about $1,000 per acre), this 
type of activity will help protect nearby com- 
munities from wildfire threats. 


Growth affects the BLM’s management of the 
State’s public land treasures, such as the 
Bureau's first National Conservation Area 
(NCA) in Colorado. In October 1999, Congress 
established the Gunnison Gorge NCA. Located 
seven miles northeast of Montrose and adja- 
cent to the Black Canyon of the Gunnison 
National Park, the 58,000-acre area includes 
17,700 acres of wilderness and 14 miles along 
the Gunnision River. The NCA offers visitors an 
exciting white water rafting experience, back- 
country hiking, Gold Medal fishing, and beau- 
tiful scenic vistas. The BLM anticipates about 
35,000 visitors annually, a number that has 
quadrupled over the past 15 years. NCA desig- 
nation is expected to bring more users, more 
impacts, and more demands for visitor ser- 
vices, requiring additional funding to support 


management efforts. The Uncompahgre Field 


Office in Montrose is now developing a com- 
prehensive management plan that will com- 
plement National Park Service planning 
efforts. In Fiscal Year 2000, the estimated 
staffing and operations budget for the NCA is 
more than double that of the entire field office 
recreation and wilderness budget for Fiscal 
Year 1999. In the next three years, the esti- 
mate rises steadily to adjust for appropriate 
management levels and increasing numbers of 


visitors to the area. 


Another treasure, Canyons of the Ancients 
National Monument, is located in the extreme 
southwestern corner of Colorado. From a dis- 
tance, the landscape looks deceptively benign, 
giving no indication of its true character. 
Upon entering this landscape, however, the 
geology becomes more apparent. McElmo 
Dome rises sharply to the north of McElmo 
Creek, buttressed by sheer sandstone cliffs, 
mesa tops rimmed by caprock, and deeply 
incised canyons. The 164,000-acre National 
Monument encompasses one of the most sig- 
nificant cultural resource landscapes in North 
America, reflecting all physical components of 
human life on the land between the first cen- 
tury of this era and A.D. 1300. Many of the 
cultural sites appear today as mounds of rub- 
ble. However, they contain thousand-year-old 
architecture that includes intact walls and 
artifacts, plus buried soils and seeds that are 
likely to yield significant information about 


ancient environments and climatic changes. 


Besides its rich record of human history, the 
Monument contains outstanding biological 
resources. The diversity of vegetative commu- 
nities, topographical features, and availability 
of water provides habitat for a wide array of 
wildlife species —from the twin-spotted spiny 
lizard to deer and elk. Adequate funding is 
needed to maintain the integrity of the area, 
while accommodating increasing visitation 


and continuing land use that is compatible 


- growth in the 


area... 
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In Mesa County, Colorado, all residents live 
within five miles of BLM-managed public 
lands. 


...With a budget 
commensurate 
with its 
responsibilities, 
the BLM, working 
with its public 
and private 
partners, will 
fulfill its 
land-management 
mission in 


Colorado... 


with the conservation of the area. About 85 
percent of the Monument is currently leased 
for oil and gas, and mountain biking in the 


area continues to increase. 


The growing recreational use in the 
Monument reflects the State’s changing 
demographics, especially on the Western 
Slope, where public demands for infrastructure 
have created a backlog of 205 rights-of-way 
applications for utility and other projects 
across BLM land. Although many of the 
ancient structures in the Monument have 
stood for over a thousand years, the deteriora- 
tion of sites, especially during the last 20 
years, has increased dramatically. Illegal exca- 
vation and artifact collecting are threats, but 


so is inadvertent damage caused by law-abid- 


ing visitors. Protective measures, such as site 
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stewardship and research partnerships, will 
help preserve the research potential of this 
archaeologically rich landscape. More BLM 
public education programs are needed, but 
even current programs are not sufficiently 
funded to meet visitor demands. On the posi- 
tive side, the BLM is fortunate to have the 
Anasazi Heritage Center, located outside 
Dolores. As the BLM’s first museum, this facili- 
ty curates and stores thousands of artifacts 
excavated from lands within the Monument, 
and works with area schools, communities, 
and visitors to educate the public about the 


preservation of America’s cultural resources. 


With a budget commensurate with its respon- 
sibilities, the BLM, working with its public and 
private partners, will fulfill its land-manage- 


ment mission in Colorado. 


PS 


On October 21, 1999, the Gunnison Gorge National Conservation Area was created by legislation. The Gunnison Gorge 
Wilderness is located in the heart of the National Conservation Area. 


Col ora d O fiscal Year 1999 


ie Federal Collections from BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals 


c Grazing Fees : | | $650,576 
; recreation and Use ae ee | : $392,709 
Z : FLPMA Rights-of-Way Rent : : $290,522 
: Miscellaneous Receipts | | $2,803,993 
; : Sale ar Land and eae oo ; i o $408,695 
| _ Mining Claim Holding Fees & Service Chames | $568,550 
Timber Recents $46,645 
Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses | a | $85,773,726 

| TOTAL $90,935,416 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to Colorado 


: ‘Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) $9,294,770 
~ GrazingFees 3 : $107,603 
Deine $14,384 
: ‘ Timber Receipts (Public Domain) — $1,866 

“Mineral Royalties Rents, and Bonuses $37,422,707 
TOTAL | $46,841,330 


BLM Investment in Colorado 20,000,000 


Management of Land and Resources $53,475,000 
Land Acquisition $2,020,000 
Range Improvements $439,000 
Construction and Access $438,000 ; 
Wildland Fire Preparedness $2,663,000 
Wildland Fire Operations $3,900,000 
TOTAL $62,935,000 
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é Anasazi Heritage Center 

+ Gunnison River Gorge (2) 
* Upper Colorado (2) 

Numbers in parentheses mean 


there are two separate sites 
included in that pilot project. 


The Anasazi Heritage Center is visited by 
over 5,000 school children every year. 


Recreation Use Permits - Revenues 
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Recreation Use Fees - Revenues 
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Water Recovery 
Conservation and Other 
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: Fee 
Demonstration 
Authority 


Commercial Use Activity in Colorado 
on BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 1999 


Grazing Permits and Leases 


1,658 Permits and leases, 693,119 Animal Unit Months 


Timber Volume Sold 


232,370 cubic feet/, 1.09 million board feet 


Oil and Gas Leasing 


63 new holes started, 1.32 million acres in producing 
status 3,000 currently producing wells 


Coal Production 


31 producing leases, 24.3 million tons produced 


Mining Materials (Salables) 235 Permits issued, 536,162 cubic yards produced 
Nonenergy Leasables 21,762 acres under lease, 86,049 tons produced 
Exploration an 76 notices reviewed, 3 plans of operation reviewed 


Mining Activity (Locatables) 


Rights-of-Way 


165 granted 


Wild Horse and Burro Pro 


gram in Colorado 


Wild Horses Wild Burros 


* Some animals are not adopted the same year that BLM removes them from the range 


Estimated Recreation Use in Colorado 
on BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 1999 


Recreation Use Permits 


Special Recreation Permits 


Recreation Use Permits 


651 permits generating $285,477 


6,408 permits generating $40,035 


Recreation Use Fees 


Land and Water Conservation Fund 


$209,249 


(Recreation Use Permits, Concessions, Special Recreation Permits, Golden Passports) 


Fee Demonstration Authority 


$150,412 


(Recreation Use Permits, Concessions, Special Recreation Permits, Golden Passports) 


Sub-total $359,661 
Cost Recovery and Other Contributions $155 
$359,816 


Total Revenues 


Public Land Treasures 
in Colorado under BLM Stewardship, Fiscal Year 1999 


National Monument 


1 Monument (164,000 acres) 


National Conservation Area (NCA) 


1 NCA (57,725 acres) 


Wilderness Areas 


4 areas (76,955 acres) 


Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) 


Cultural Resources 


20,762 acres inventoried, 
(836 properties recorded) 


Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACECs) 


66 ACECs (623,286 acres) 


National Natural Landmarks 


2 areas (1,036 acres) 


Guide to Table Data Fiscal Year 1999 


Rafting on the Arkansas River is the most 
popular whitewater activity in Colorado. 


Unless otherwise indicated, all collections, payments, and appropriations 
are for fiscal year 1999, which runs from October 1, 1998 to September 30, 
1999. 


The totals for some of the tables in this document may not add because of 
rounding. 


Federal Collections from 
BLM-Managed Lands and Minerals: 


This section identifies fiscal year 1999 collections from BLM-managed 
lands and minerals. 


Grazing Fees: This category identifies grazing receipt collections autho- 
rized under the Taylor Grazing Act. 


Recreation and Use Fees: These funds are derived from recreation fees 
collected on public lands at recreation sites, from issuing recreation per- 
mits and from selling Federal passports. These funds are used to improve 
the conditions and services provided at the recreation sites where the fees 
were generated. These funds are derived under two separate authorities, 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) Act , as amended, and the 
1996 Department of the Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 
as amended. The LWCF funds are subject to appropriations the year after 
collections and the 1996 Appropriation funds are permanent. 


FLPMA Rights-of-Way Rent: The BLM collects these fees in accordance 
with the Federal Land Policy and Management Act for rights-of-way 
(excluding oil and gas rights-of-way) across public lands. These are for 
such uses as roads, pipelines (excluding oil and gas pipelines), transmis- 
sion lines, and communications sites. 


Miscellaneous Receipts: These fees result primarily from filing fees for 
applications, for noncompetitive oil and gas leases, and from rent of land. 
This category also includes collections from service charges, fines, deposits, 
forfeited money, property, cost recoverables, road maintenance as well as 
interest charged by BLM. Also included are wild horse and burro adoption 
fees. The receipts from service charges, fees, deposits, forfeitures, cost 
recovery and wild horses also include the National Business Center, Office 
of Fire and Aviation, Information Resource Management, National Applied 
Resource Sciences Center, and the National Training Center. 


Sale of Land and Materials: This category includes receipts from the sale 
of public land and materials, including sales of vegetative (e.g., Christmas 
trees, posts, poles, fuel wood, floral products, pine nuts, mushrooms, medi- 
cinal products, etc.) and mineral materials. 


0&C Land Grant Fund and CBWR Grant Fund: In Oregon, receipts are 
generated from timber harvested on Oregon and California grant lands 
(0&C) and Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands (CBWR) in western Oregon. 
This also includes deposits into the timber sale pipeline restoration fund 
from the sale of section 2001(k) timber sales. 


Mining Claim Holding Fees and Service Charges: These are annual 
maintenance fees approved by Congress in the Omnibus Reconciliation Act 
of 1993. The BLM uses these collections to administer the mining claim 
holding fee program. Collections that exceed BLM's budget authority go to 
the U.S. Department of the Treasury. The BLM retains all collections that do 
not exceed its budget authority. 


Timber Receipts: These are funds generated from timber harvested on 
public domain forest land and do not include funds generated from timber 
harvested on O&C or CBWR lands. 


Helium Revenues: Such revenues are collected from helium storage and 
from royalty and fee sales of helium from Federal lands. Revenues that 
exceed BLM budget authority are placed in the Helium Fund from which 
annual payments are made to the U.S. Treasury. 


Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses: This figure reflects mineral 
receipts from all Federal leases, regardless of surface ownership or man- 
agement. Revenues are from all Federal mineral leases, including leases 
for coal, geothermal, oil, and gas. This figure includes revenues from oil 
and gas rights-of-way collected under the Mineral Leasing Act. It also 
includes receipts from mineral leasing on acquired lands, including 
National Grasslands. Minerals Management Service collects receipts and 
makes disbursements. 


Direct BLM Financial Transfers to the States: 
This section identifies fiscal year 1999 payments made to the states from 
collections and receipts from activities on BLM-managed land. 


Payment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT): Congress appropriates PILT payments 
annually, and BLM administers disbursement to individual counties. These 
figures reflect the total PILT for all Federal land in the state. The PILT pay- 
ments are determined according to a formula that includes population, the 
amount of Federal land within the county, and offsets for certain Federal 
payments to counties such as timber, mineral leasing and grazing receipts. 


Grazing Fees: These funds are the portion of the grazing receipts shared 
directly with the state. BLM payments to the states are either 12.5% 
(Taylor Grazing Act Section 3 lands) or 50% (Taylor Grazing Act Section 15 
lands) of grazing receipts. Payments identified in this category include the 
local share of receipts from mineral leasing on acquired lands under the 
Taylor Grazing Act. 


Proceeds of Sales: This is the portion of receipts from the sale of public 
land and materials (includes vegetative materials and minerals) that is 
shared with the states. The amount shown represents payments under the 
Southern Nevada Public Land Management Act, which began in FY 1999. 
There were no receipts in calendar year 1998 for sale of land in Clark 
County, NV., under the Santini-Burton Act (P.L. 96-586); therefore, no pay- 
ments occurred in FY 1999. 


0&C Grant Lands and Coos Bay Wagon Roads Grant Lands: In Oregon, 
receipts are generated from timber harvested on Oregon and California 
grant lands and Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands in western Oregon. 
Counties in western Oregon are guaranteed “special payments” by the 
Federal government that are based on an annually decreasing percentage 
of a 5-year average of timber receipts from the O&C and CBWR lands. For 
each year from 1999 to 2003, payments to these counties will be the 
greater of either the “special payment” or 50% of total receipts. 


National Grasslands: This figure reflects the payment made directly to 
the state from revenues derived from National Grasslands. These figures 
include allocation of mineral receipts, which are collected by Minerals 
Management Service but transferred to BLM for disbursement. These fig- 
ures reflect payments made in Fiscal year 1999 for receipts collected in cal- 
endar year 1998. 


Timber Receipts: This figure reflects the portion of receipts from public 
domain timber harvest collected by the Federal government and shared 
with the state. 


Mineral Royalties, Rents, and Bonuses: These figures reflect the net dis- 
bursement to the state of mineral receipts from Federal leases, including 
those on BLM-managed land. Minerals Management Service collects 
receipts and makes disbursements. Payments are from revenues derived 
from Federal mineral leases, including leases for coal, geothermal, oil, and 
gas. These figures do not reflect disbursements from leases on acquired 
lands, including National Grasslands, which are included above under 
"National Grasslands.” 


These figures represent FY99 funds for BLM-managed programs in each 
state. These amounts are either appropriated, allocated or obligated funds 
and in some cases may include prior year dollars for uncompleted projects. 


Management of Lands and Resources (MLR): MLR appropriations fund 
a variety of programs, including mineral leasing programs, initiatives to 
protect wild horses and burros, and recreational activities, as well as pro- 
grams to improve land, soil, and water quality. 


Land Acquisition: These funds are used to acquire land and to administer 
exchanges in accordance with the provisions of the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act. 


Range Improvements: The Range Improvement Fund is funded by the 
Federal share of grazing receipts, plus the Federal share of mineral receipts 
from leasing on acquired lands. Funds are used for the construction, pur- 
chase and development of range improvements. 


Construction and Access: This account funds a variety of programs, 
including the construction of recreation facilities, roads, and trails 
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Management of 0&C Lands: 0&C appropriations fund a variety of programs 
within the O&C and CBWR counties in western Oregon, including construction 
and acquisition, facilities maintenance, resources management, information 
and data systems, as well as the Jobs-In-The-Woods Program under the 
Northwest Forest Plan. 

Central Hazardous Materials Fund: This figure reflects BLM’s portion of 
the Departmental fund that is Congressionally appropriated for high-prior- 
ity hazardous materials sites. ? 


Wildland Fire Preparedness: This program funds non-emergency pre- 
paredness for fighting wildland fires. BLM provides further funding through 
allocations to other Department of the Interior agencies and to the 
Secretarial fund. Additionally, BLM funds fire program activities through 
appropriations to the National Interagency Fire Center in Boise, Idaho. 


Wildland Fire Operations: The amounts shown here are dollars obligated 
in Fiscal Year 1999. Included in this category is wildland fire suppression, 
rehabilitation and hazardous fuels reduction. 


Recreation, Use Fees and Permits on Public Lands 
Administered by the BLM, Fiscal Year 1999: 


BLM-managed lands offer a variety of recreational activities, including 
those provided by Wilderness Areas, National Conservation Areas, Wild and 
Scenic Rivers, and Back Country Byways. The information source for the data 
in this table is the BLM Recreation Management Information System (RMIS) 
database. The RMIS is a PC-based database for compiling and monitoring 
key recreational management data for the BLM. 


Special Recreation Permits: Special Recreation Permits (SRPs) are autho- 
rizations which allow recreational uses of the public lands and related 
waters. They are issued as a means to control visitor use, protect recreation- 
al and natural resources, provide for the health and safety of visitors, and as 
a mechanism to accommodate specific commercial recreational uses includ- 
ing: white water rafting, off-highway vehicle competitions, mountain biking 
races, hunting and fishing guides and outfitters. 


Recreation Use Permits: Recreation Use Permits (RUPs) are authorizations 
for the use of developed facilities which meet the fee criteria established by 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act (LWCFA) of 1964, as amended. 
RUPs are issued for the short term recreational use of specialized sites, facil- 
ities, equipment, or services furnished at Federal expense. Recreation Use 
Permits are commonly used at campgrounds and other “fee areas” and are 
often self-issued onsite by the visitor, e.g., as campground envelopes. 


Concession Leases: Recreation concession leases are long-term authoriza-’ 


tions for private parties to possess and use public lands to provide recre- 
ation facilities and services for a fixed period under 43 CFR 2920, and the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund. Recreation concession leases establish 
the obligations the BLM and the concessionaire agree to assume in provid- 
ing visitor services necessary for full enjoyment of the public lands and/or 
related waters. 


Cost Recovery: Cost recovery means fees charged by the BLM to cover the 
costs of processing a Special Recreation permit. Processing charges may 
include the cost of environmental analysis, consultation with other agen- 
cies, and conducting public participation. For short-term high intensity uses 
(e.g., large one-day motorcycle race), processing costs may also include 
monitoring, use supervision, permit compliance, and post use reports and 
close-out. 


Golden Passports: The annual Golden Eagle Passport and the two lifetime 
passes, the Golden Age Passport and the Golden Access Passport are just 
three of the five Congressionally authorized entrance fee passes. These 
passes may be used at all Federally operated areas that charge LWCFA 
entrance fees. Annual area-specific passes may be used only at the site in 
which they were purchased. The Golden Eagle Passport is a $50, 12-month 
entrance pass to most national parks, monuments, historic sites, recreation 
areas, and national wildlife refuges that charge an entrance fee. The Golden 
Eagle Passport admits the pass holder and any accompanying passengers in 
a private vehicle. Where entry is not by private vehicle, the passport admits 
the pass holder, spouse, children, and parents. The Golden Age Passport is a 
$10, lifetime entrance pass, for citizens or permanent residents of the 
United States who are 62 years and older, to most national parks, monu- 
ments, historic sites, recreation areas, and national wildlife refuges that 
charge an entrance fee. The Golden Access Passport is a lifetime entrance 
pass, to most national parks, monuments, historic sites, recreation areas, and 
national wildlife refuges that charge an entrance fee. It is available only to 
citizens or permanent residents of the United States who have been med- 
ically determined to be blind or permanently disabled. 


Recreation Fee Demonstration Program: The Congressionally authorized 
Recreation Fee Demonstration Program authorizes the National Park 
Service, Bureau of Land Management, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and the 
Forest Service to implement and test new fees across the geographic and 
programmatic spectrum of sites that they manage. The BLM retains 100 
percent of the revenues at the sites where they are collected. These rev- 
enues yield substantial benefits because they provide on-the-ground 
improvement at local recreation sites. 
Commercial Use Activity 

on BLM-Managed Land, Fiscal Year 1999: 

Grazing Permits and Leases: A grazing permit is an authorization that per- 
mits the grazing of a specified number and class of livestock within a graz- 
ing district on a designated area of grazing lands during specified seasons 
each year (Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act). A grazing lease is an autho- 
rization that permits the grazing of livestock on public lands outside of 
grazing districts during a specified period of time (Section 15 of the Taylor 
Grazing Act). AUM (animal unit month) is a standardized unit of measure- 
ment of the amount of forage necessary for one animal for a period of one 
month (an animal is defined as one cow and calf, one steer or five sheep). 
Grazing privileges are measured in terms of AUMs. 


Timber Volume: The sale of standing trees, downed trees, or logs as mea- 
sured in cubic feet and also measured in board feet. The BLM has moved to 


a standard of cubic feet, but we are including both measurements in this 
publication. 


Oil and Gas Leasing: The BLM leases oil and gas rights to explore for and 
produce oil and gas resources from Federal lands or mineral rights owned by 
the Federal government. Federal oil and gas leases may be obtained and 
held by any adult citizen of the United States. These leases are available 
after being cleared through the land use process, initially by a competitive 
process, and then available noncompetitively if they fail to receive a com- 
petitive bid. 


Geothermal Resources: Electricity produced from the heat energy of the 
earth. This energy may be in the form of steam, hot water, or the thermal 
energy contained in rocks at great depths. Wells are drilled to produce the 
steam or hot water. The energy found in the steam or hot water is then used 
to generate electricity or for direct use applications such as space heating 
and dehydration. The BLM leases geothermal rights to explore for and pro- 
duce geothermal resources from Federal lands or from subsurface mineral 
rights held by the Government. Leases within “Known Geothermal Resource 
Areas” (KGRAs) are leased competitively, those outside these areas may be 
leased noncompetitively. 


Helium Activity: Such activitiy involves administering the Federal helium 
reserve; operating and maintaining a 425-mile pipeline and associated 
facilities; administering crude helium sales contracts; conducting surveys to 
determine the extent of nationwide helium reserves; and administering 
helium fee and royalty contracts. 


Coal Production: The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, as amended by The 
Federal Coal Leasing Amendments Act of 1976 (FCLAA) requires competitive 
leasing of coal. Competitively issued coal leases require either payment of 
a royalty rate of 12.5% for coal mined by surface mining methods or 8% for 
coal mined by underground mining methods, diligent development of com- 
mercial quantities of coal within 10 years of lease issuance, and stipulations 
to protect other resources within the lease. BLM also routinely inspects all 
coal to assure accurate reporting of coal production and that maximum eco- 
nomic recovery of the coal resource is being achieved. The primary use of 
this coal is for generation of electricity. 


Mineral Materials (Salables): These are minerals such as common vari- 
eties of sand, stone, gravel, pumice, and clay that are not obtainable under 
the mining or leasing law, but that can be obtained through purchase or free 
use permit under the Materials Act of 1947, as amended. 


Nonenergy Leasables: These are all solid nonenergy minerals that private 
entities produce under leases issued by the BLM. These entities pay a royal- 
ty to the Federal government based on the value of the minerals they pro- 
duce. Most of these minerals are used in industry and include trona, sodium 
bicarbonate and potash. 


Exploration and Mining Activity (Locatables): Exploration refers to 
exploring for minerals (locatable/hardrock) by way of drilling, trenching, etc. 
Mining refers to the extraction and processing of minerals. Exploration and 
mining activities on BLM-managed lands are regulated under 43 CFR 3809, 
which provides for three levels of activity. The first, casual use, requires no 
contact with the BLM. The second, a notice, is filed for activities that disturb 
less than 5 acres unreclaimed per calendar year. Notices do not require BLM 
approval and are ministerial in form. The third, a plan of operations, is filed 
with the BLM for activities that exceed 5 acres unreclaimed per calendar 
year. Plans of operations require BLM approval and are subject to NEPA. 


Rights-of-Way: This refers to public land authorized to be used or occupied 
pursuant to a right-of-way grant. A right-of-way grant is an instrument issued 
authorizing the use of a right-of-way over, upon, under, or through public lands 
for construction, operation, maintenance, and termination of a project. 


Selected Heritage Assets under 
BLM Stewardship: 


National Monument: An area designated by the President, under the 
authority of the Antiquities Act of 1906, to protect objects of scientific and 
historical interest that are located on Federal lands. Congress may also des- 
ignate a National Monument through legislation, as it did in establishing 
Mount St. Helen’s National Volcanic Monument in 1982, when the President 
signed the measure into law. 


National Conservation Areas(NCAs): An area designated by Congress to 
provide for the conservation, use, enjoyment, and enhancement of certain 
natural, recreational, paleontological, and other resources, including fish 
and wildlife habitat. : 


Wilderness Areas: An area designated by Congress and defined by the 
Wilderness Act of 1964 as a place“where the earth and its community of life 
are untrammeled by man, where man himself is a visitor who does not 
remain.” Designation is aimed at ensuring that these lands are preserved 
and protected in their natural condition. Wilderness areas, which are gen- 
erally at least 5,000 acres or more in size, offer outstanding opportunities 
for solitude or a primitive and unconfined type of recreation; such areas may 
also contain ecological, geological, or other features that have scientific, 
scenic, or historical value. 


Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs): An area designated by a Federal land- 
Management agency (the Bureau of Land Management, Forest Service, 
National Park Service, or the Fish and Wildlife Service) as having wilderness 
characteristics, thus making it worthy of consideration by Congress for 
wilderness designation. While Congress considers whether to designate a 
Wilderness Study Area (WSA) as permanent wilderness, the Federal agency 
managing the WSA does so in a manner as to prevent impairment of the 
area's suitability for wilderness designation. 


National Historic Trails: Designated by Congress under the National Trails 
System Act of 1968, this type of extended trail follows as closely as possible, on 
Federal land, the original trails or routes of travel with national historical sig- 


nificance. Designation identifies and protects historic routes and their historic 
remnants and artifacts for public use and enjoyment. A designated trail must 
Meet certain criteria, including having a significant potential for public recre-— 
ational use or interest based on historical interpretation and appreciation. 


National Scenic Trails: Designated by Congress, this type of extended trail 
offers maximum outdoor recreation potential and provides enjoyment of 
the various qualities — scenic, historical, natural, and cultural — of the areas 
through which these trails pass. 


National Wild and Scenic Rivers: A river or river section designated by 
Congress or the Secretary of the Interior, under the authority of the Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act of 1968, to protect outstanding scenic, recreational, and other 
values and to preserve the river or river section in its free-flowing condition. 
The law recognizes three classes of rivers — wild, scenic, and recreational. 


Cultural Resources: These are definite locations of past human activity, 
occupation, or use identifiable through field inventory (survey), historical 
documentation, or oral evidence. The term includes archaeological, historic, 
or architectural sites, structures, or places with important public and scien- 
tific uses, and may include definite locations (sites or places) of traditional, 
cultural, or religious importance to specified social and/or cultural groups. 


Areas of Critical Environmental Concern (ACECs): An area managed by 
the Bureau of Land Management and defined by the Federal Land Policy 
and Management Act of 1976 as one requiring special management. Such 
management is aimed at protecting and preventing irreparable damage to 
significant historical, cultural, and scenic values, habitat for fish and wildlife, 
and other public land resources, as identified through the BLM’s land-use 
planning process. 


National Recreation Trails: A trail designated by the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture that is reasonably accessible to urban 
areas and meets criteria established in the National Trails System Act. A 
National Recreation Trail may be designated as such within parks, forests, 
recreation areas, and on lands administered by the Secretaries, subject to 
the consent of the Federal agency, State, political subdivision, or other 
administering agency having jurisdiction over the affected lands. 


National Natural Landmark: An area of national significance, designated 
by the Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture, that contains 
outstanding examples of the nation’s natural heritage. The National Park 
Service maintains a national registry of these natural landmarks. 


Research Natural Areas: An area designated or set aside by Congress or by 
a public or private agency to protect natural features or processes for scien- 
tific and educational purposes. 


American Heritage River: A 1997 Presidential Initiative to help communi- 
ties revitalize their rivers and banks along them - the streets, historical 
buildings, natural habitats, parks - to help celebrate their history and her- 
itage. A total of 14 in the national system were designated as an umbrella 
initiative designed to more effectively use the Federal government's many 
resources without creating new regulatory requirements. Participation is 
voluntary and a community can withdraw at any time. 


National Recreation Area: An area designated by Congress to conserve and 
enhance certain natural, scenic, historical, and recreational values. The cri- 
teria for designation calls for such areas to be spacious, to provide signifi- 
cant recreational opportunities, to contribute to the needs of urban centers, 
and to be able to withstand relatively heavy recreation use. 


National Scenic Areas: An area designated by Congress in order to conserve 
and enhance certain scenic, recreational, and other values. 


National Outstanding Natural Areas: These are areas of public land that 
are either Congressionally or administratively designated based on their 
exceptional, rare, or unusual natural characteristics. This designation pro- 
vides for the protection, management, and enhancement of the natural, 
educational, or scientific values associated with these resources. 


World Heritage Site: An internationally significant cultural or natural site 
that meets criteria set forth in a 1972 treaty known as the World Heritage 
Convention; UNESCO lists the sites on the basis of nominations by national 
governments that adhere to the treaty. World Heritage Site designation not 
only supports the conservation of these sites but also enhances their status 
as tourist destinations. There are more than 500 such sites around the 
world, including the pyramids of Egypt and the Tower of London. The 22 
sites in the United States include the Statue of Liberty, Monticello, Yosemite 
National Park, and Hawaii Volcanoes National Park. 


United Nations Biosphere Reserve: United Nations biosphere reserves, 
collectively known as the World Network, are areas of terrestrial and coastal 
ecosystems that are internationally recognized by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization's (UNESCO) Program on 
Man and the Biosphere. Reserves are 


BLM Wild Horse and Burro Program: 

Wild Horses and Burros: These are unbranded and unclaimed horses or 
burros roaming free on public lands in the Western United States. These ani- 
mals are protected by the Wild Free-Roaming Horse and Burro Act of 1971. 
Wild horses and burros are descendants of animals turned loose by, or 
escaped from, ranchers, prospectors, Indian Tribes, and the U.S. Cavalry from 
the late 1800's through the Great Depression of the 1930's, and in some 
areas even more recently. 


Adopted Wild Horse or Burro: This is a wild horse or burro under the care 
of a qualified individual who agrees to the terms and conditions specified in 
a Private Maintenance and Care Agreement (contract) with the U.S. govern- 
ment to provide humane care for the animal. After properly caring for the 
animal for one year, the adopter can apply for title to the animal. The 
national figure includes 439 horses and 52 burros adopted through the 
National Wild Horse and Burro program office. 
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The Bureau of Land Management (BLM) prepares reports to share vari- as indicated on the reverse side. The BLM would like you to know that 
ous types of information; some are in compliance with Federal require- you do not have to respond to this, or any other, Federal agency-spon- 
ments, while others are updates on BLM activities. Your response to this sored information collection unless it displays a currently valid OMB 
report will help us better prepare future publications. Your response is control number; see upper-right corner of this page. 


Strictly voluntary. This comment card is a preaddressed self-mailer: fold 


Report Title: Public Rewards from Public Lands 2000 Needs Major 
Improvement Excellent 


1, The information in this report was useful. 


2. The information in the report was well prepared/organized. 
3. The report was timely. 


4. How would you rate your overall satisfaction with this report? 


5. What changes would you like to see? (circle all that apply) 
a. Less Information b. More Information c. More Plain English d. More Graphics 
e. Other, please explain 


What portion of the report was most useful to you? (circle all that apply) 
a. Water Article b. National Data c. State Data 
d. State Narrative e. Guide to Table Data f. Other, please explain 


7. Your primary interest in the Bureau of Land Management is from the perspective of which of the following groups? 


(circle one) 

a. Citizen/Taxpayer b. Senator/Congressional Representative c. Member of the Media 

d. Student e. Capitol Hill Staff f. Stakeholder or Partner/Interest Group 
g. Use Authorization/Permitted or Commercial User h. Federal Employee 

i. Recreational and Educational User/Public Land Visitor j. State and Local Government 

k. Tribal Government Other 


8. How did you learn of this report? (circle one) 
a. Mailing List b. Internet c. Meeting/Conference d. BLM Office e. Other 


9. Was the report delivered to the appropriate person in your organization? Yes No 


(New addressee) 


10. How do you prefer to receive this report? 
a. E-mail b. Internet _ 
d. U.S. Postal Service e. Other 


c. Intranet _ 
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Thank you for your help! 


After folding as a self-mailer, please tape and return the completed comment card to: 
BLM, Public Affairs, MS 406-LS, 1849 C St NW, Washington, DC 20240 
Please provide your name and address so we can include you on our mailing list for this publication. 
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Cover Photo: Painted Hand is an Ancestral Puebloan tower in the Canyons of the Ancients National Monument 
President Clinton designated BLM-Colorado’s first monument June 9, 2000. Photo by Bill Proud © 2000. 
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